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THE WOOD RIVER MASSACRE. 



Address op Hon. J Nick Perrin, 



AT UNVEILING OF MONUMENT TO MEMORY OF VICTIMS OF 

WOOD RIVER MASSACRE (OF 1814) NEAR UPPER ALTON, 

SEPTEMBER 11, 1910. 

The Declaration of Independence had been promul- 
gated for thirty-six years. The war for American inde- 
pendence had been concluded by treaty for nearly three 
decades. The American government had existed under 
the Constitution for twenty-three years. A second war 
against Great Britain, however, became a necessity, in 
order to emphasize the position of the new nation; vir- 
tually a second war of independence. Acts of hostility 
and oppression on the part of England against the 
United States and the incitement of Indian hostilities 
on the part of British traders in this country against 
American settlers, were the causes that led President 
Madison to recommend war against England on June 1, 
1812; which recommendation led to the actual declara- 
tion on June 18, 1812. 

American merchant vessels had been intercepted near 
our own ports by English warships. These were sent to 
England as lawful prizes. The culmination of these out- 
rages came on May 16, 1811, when a British sloop of war 
was hailed by an American frigate near the Virginia 
coast and a cannon shot was sent in reply. In the action 
which ensued eleven British were killed and twenty-one 
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were wounded, after which satisfactory reply was made. 
The British government approved the conduct of its 
commander and the American government approved the 
conduct of its commander. This was the first decisive 
act of open hostility. Events progressed accordingly 
with the added incitement of Indian hostilities, till the 
actual declaration of war one year thereafter. 

Of these Indian hostilities as a factor in contributing 
to produce this war, we propose to speak. 

The incitements to Indian hostilities against American 
settlers were made by British traders. They led to mur- 
ders and thefts. We shall only mention those which oc- 
curred in Illinois. They were samples of what occurred 
everywhere. 

The year before the war, namely, on June 2, 1811, over 
on the forks of Shoal creek (near Sorento), whilst most 
of the members of the Cox family were away from home 
the Indians killed a boy, took a girl and stole the horses. 
The Indians were pursued and overtaken beyond Spring- 
field and the girl and horses were retaken. 

On June 20, 1811, Price was killed near the spring in 
the lower end of Alton, while plowing corn. These de- 
sultory depredations culminated in a great Indian up- 
rising. Tecumseh assembled the Indians of the North- 
west at Tippecanoe, on the Wabash, where Governor 
Harrison sent an army of eight hundred men in Novem- 
ber, 1811. This opened the Indian war. The frontiers 
were aroused. In the early part of 1812 companies were 
organized and forts were built from Wood river to the 
Ohio and Wabash. In 1811 two forts had been built by 
the Jourdans near old Frankfort, on the Muddy river, 
near where the old Fort Massacre Trace crossed. Prior 
to that time many forts had existed in the north end of 
the State (then territory) ; notably Fort Dearborn, which 
was built in 1804, on the site of Chicago, where the famous 
Fort Dearborn massacre occurred on August 15, 1812. 
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Fort LaMotte, on LaMotte creek above Vincennes, was 
built in the first year of the war (1812), and also forts 
near the mouth of the little Wabash. 

Camp Eussell was established at Edwardsville. 

A block house on the Illinois river twenty miles from 
its mouth (Monterey). 

A military station on the Mississippi river opposite the 
mouth of the Missouri river. 

A station on Silver creek near Troy. 

A block house fort at Carlyle. 

A block house fort at Aviston (Journey's fort). 

Two block house forts east of Shoal creek (Hill's and 
Jones' forts). 

A block house fort southeast of Lebanon (Fort Cham- 
bers). 

Two block house forts on the Kaskaskia river at Middle- 
ton and Goings.' 

A block house fort (Nat Hill's) on Doza creek, near its 
mouth. 

This was all done in the spring of 1812. 

These were the white man's defenses in the second war 
of independence which terminated at New Orleans in 1815. 

During the period of this war and among the many in- 
cidents which occurred was the Wood River Massacre of 
1814 in commemoration of which this monument is being 
unveiled. 

Reynolds in his Pioneer History, p. 343, says: "In 
1814, Mrs. Reagan and six children were killed, in the 
forks of Wood river, a few miles east of the present city 
of Alton. A party of whites followed them, commanded 
by Capt. Samuel Whiteside. One Indian was killed in a 
tree top by Pruitt, and the rest escaped." 

Reynolds in his "My Own Times," p. 154, says: "Dur- 
ing the summer of 1814 many murders were committed by 
Indians. Mrs. Reagan and six children were killed in the 
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forks of Wood river, Madison county. The husband was 
the first one to discover the murder, by stepping into the 
blood of his slaughtered wife and children at night. The 
Indians were pursued by Samuel Whiteside and company, 
and one Indian killed in a tree top by Pruitt, near San- 
gamon river, and the rest of the Indians escaped." 

Moses, in his "Illinois," p. 257, in a note while speak- 
ing of the casualties of the war says: "1814— Mrs. Rea- 
gan and six children on Wood river, Madison county;" 
and thus this incident passes into history. 



